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TUESDAY, MARCH 25, 1952 


Unrrep States Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in reom F-39, 
the pepitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the subcommittee) 
residing. 
" Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Young, and Cordon. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Payments To States, Hawan, ALAska, AND Pugrto Rico 


STATEMENT OF DR. M. L. WILSON, DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION WORK 
(ACCOMPANIED BY W. H. CONWAY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
EXTENSION WORK; P. V. KEPNER, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR; 
MRS, ALICE LEWIS, CHIEF, BUDGET SECTION, EXTENSION SERV- 
ICE; AND CHARLES L. GRANT, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ESTIMATES 
AND ALLOTMENTS, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE) 


BUDGET SCHEDULE 


(Schedules from the justifications follow :) 


(a) Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico for cooperative 
agricultural extension work 


Irena 5 oobi fh has cu pen $27, 135, 000 
IIIS > RU i ch Ie assis ee ee oe eee 27, 169, 129 


Increase 
‘Summary of increases, 1953 


To reflect change in rural population in Alaska, as shown in the 
I UN nick ae ponents es ani cicheanees rth ci cio sadn eng busagpebaectmlaesetinbiadoel 

To reflect change in rural population in Puerto Rico, as shown in 
Neen eee nen en ee nance ea aa ene oh ret eet ees ers a 

To provide for the further development in Puerto Rico of extension 
work in agriculture and home economics as authorized by the act 
of October 26, 1949 
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Project statement 


Project 


1. Capper-Ketcham Act (act of May 22, 1928) _. 

2. Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 21, title II (act of 
June 29, 1935) 

3. Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 23, title II of the 
act approved June 29, 1935, as amended by 
the act of June 6, 1945 

Administrative expenses, Federal Exten- 

sion service. 


5. Alaska: 
cat of Feb. 23, 1929) 13, 950 
Act of Oct. 27, 1949) 42, 150 
6. Puerto Rico: 
(Act of Aug. 28, 1937) 
(Sec. 3, act of Mar. 4, 1931, extension of 
Oar on te Act to PuertoRico) -| $1, 348 
(Act of Oct. 26, 1949, Public Law 406)____| 71, 502 
7. Housing Act of 1049, title V, sec. 506a 
Unobligated 
Total pay adjustment costs ] [17, 000] [+120] 


Total available or estimate 27, 135, 000 +34,129 | 27, 169, 129 


1 Includes $20,255 estimated saving due to sec. 409 of 1952 Agricultural Appropriation Act. Of this amount 
$17,000 is being used to meet pay adjustment costs in 1952, leaving $3,255 in reserve. 


Salaries and erpenses 


Appropriation Act, 1952 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental 


Base for 1953 
Budget estimate, 1953 


Decrease (partial absorption of pay adjustment costs) 


Project statement 





Decrease (—) 
0 


r 
increase (+) 
Project (pay adjust- 
ment absorp- 

tion) 


. General administration and business service. —$700 

. Review and analysis of State budgets, proj- 
ects, and plans, and examination of State 
expenditures from Federal payments 

. Planning and coordination of State and 
county extension work 

. Development of technical subject matter for 
use by State extension forces__- 

. Field studies of extension work, and the 
training of extension workers 

. Preparation and distribution of visual ma- 
terial and extension literature to Depart- 
ment and State extension forces__......_._- 

- Program development and coordination of 
extension agricultural economics 

Unobligated balance 
Total pay adjustment costs 


Total available or estimate 
Transfer in 1952 estimates to ‘Salaries and ex- 
penses, Office of Information, Agriculture”’ _-- 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental 


Total appropriation or estimate _.___...-- 
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FARM EDUCATION 


Senator Russert. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We have before us this morning the Extension Service. 

The presentation will be made by a man who is well known to all 
members of the committee, Dr. M. L. Wilson. 

You may proceed, Dr. Wilson. 

Dr. Wuison. Mr. Chairman, may I make a brief summary state- 
ment. The Extension Service is the educational arm of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the land-grant colleges that 
deals, in an educational manner, directly with the farm, farm homes, 
and village homes of the country. It is an educational partnership 
between the Federal Government and the State government and the 
county government, and its program is carried out through a coopera- 
tive extension service in each State, which is administered by an ex- 
tension director whose office and whose staff are located on the campus 
of the college of agriculture. 

In each county there are county extension workers, consisting usual- 
ly of a county agent dealing with agricultural matters, a home demon- 
stration agent dealing with home economic matters, and, in certain 
States, 4-H Club agents. 

In other States, the 4-H Club programs are carried out by the county 
agents and the home demonstration agents. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION EMPLOYEES 


There are now a little over 12,000 cooperative extension employees. 
These employees are called cooperative employees because they are 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture and carry on under his 
direction and supervision to the extent that the president and the 
board of trustees of the college agree as to program and method of 
administration. 

These employees are subject to Federal retirement and to accident 
compensation. The personnel requirements pretty largely are that 
they be graduates of colleges of agriculture or home economics. 

There are approximately 9,500 employees in the counties and be- 
tween two-thirds and three-fourths of the moneys expended are within 
the counties. 

There are about 2,250 specialists in the various lines of agriculture 
and home economics on college campuses and a little over 600 that are 
involved in administrative work. 


FUNDS FROM WITHIN STATES 


The total budget this year is approximately $80 million. About 60 
percent of that now comes from the States and 40 percent comes from 
the Federal Government. 

Not many years back it was about 50-50. 

Our general assumption over the years has been that about 50 per- 
cent of it would come from the Federal Government and 50 percent 
from within the States. 

This last year the States increased their contribution by approxi- 
mately four million dollars. Two and three-quarters millions of that 
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came from State appropirations, and one and one-quarter million 
came from county appropriations. 

Senator Russetz. When you say State appropriations and county 
appropriations, Dr, Wilson, in which category do you put those States 
in which the cooperative funds are furnished by farm organizations ¢ 

Dr. Wuson. ‘Those contributions are carried under the general cate- 
gory of funds raised by the States and within the States. Funds con- 
tributed by farm organizations are listed under “Local nonpublic 
sources.” 

We have a basic table that we usually submit to the committee, which 
follows page 240 in your folder there, which shows the amounts ¢on- 
tributed by States, counties, and farm organizations and otherwise. 
Our records show that about three-fourths of the farm homes of the 
country are active participants. 


4-H CLUB WORK 


There are about 2 million boys and girls that belong to 4-H Clubs. 

Last year, for instance, about 74 million people attended meetings 
of all kinds that were held by the county extension workers, and the 
county extension workers made about 20 million personal contacts. 

There are about 350,000 local leaders in connection with agricultural 

rojects in communities, who serve voluntarily, and about 500,000 
ocal leaders of home demonstration projects, and also about 300,000 
local leaders of 4-H Clubs. 

We have about 86,000 4-H Clubs and we have about a million and 
a half farm homemakers, women, who belong to home demonstration 
clubs or groups. 

I could abstract from our reports data which would show what we 
are doing in the field of improving agricultural practices in all their 
respects and homemaking practices and boys’ and girls’ club work and 
young farm men’s and women’s work, but I think the committee is 
quite familiar with our general lines of activity. 


MORE PEOPLE PARTICIPATING 


Each year we feel that more farm people actively participate in ex- 
tension work. This is something that grows by the yearsand by the 
slow changes that take place in farm families and in farm communities. 

A great many of the adult farmers now were members of 4~H Clubs 
when they were in their teens, and. over the years in almost all the 
counties of the United States, 1 would say, all farmers have had some 
kind of educational contact with the county extension office. As re- 
search develops and as there are newer practices which come into the 
field of agriculture as a result of research, the farm people in the 
counties more and more look to the county extension office to interpret 
that kind of research in terms of the practical application to the farms 
and homes in their communities. 

The work that we are doing in marketing is making good progress, 
the same is true of the work in farm forestry. Emphasis is continued 
on the farm home food supply and encouraging particularly low-in- 
come farmers to produce as much of their living as they possibly can. 

The effects of rural electrification, which make available deep 
freezing and that kind of thing, facilitate the homemaking projects 
very much. 
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Since the defense program has been active, the Extension Service 
has participated actively on mobilization committees and on the edu- 
cational vo of all aspects of the mobilization and defense pro- 
gram and the production program as it touches increased production 
in agriculture. 

Our problems grow somewhat out of the increases in the demands 
of a rural population that each year show the effects of educational 
work of this kind which has preceded it. The States have contributed 
increased funds. 

Our last contribution from Congress was made by an act known 
as the Bankhead-Flanagan Act, which passed in 1945, which gave 
authorization for $12,500,000 Federal moneys to be matched by the 
States. 

Since these moneys became available, there has been inflation, of 
course, and a great deal of that increase that has come from the States, 
or certainly a proportion of it, has gone into adjustments in salaries. 

But the salaries in many States have not been adjusted according 
to the increases in the cost of living and so forth. 

The Federal Extension Service administers these acts and sup- 
plies coordination services to the States and assists the States in 
various ways in developing their programs and carrying out the work 
which is authorized by Congress under the basic Smith-Lever Act 
and the amendments that were made thereto. 

The Federal Extension Service has about 75 of what we call regular 
professional employees. The total number of employees, including 
clerks and otherwise, amounts to a little over 200. e, of course, have 
been compelled to reduce the numbers of our staff even though the de- 
mands that come to us from the States continue to increase. 


EXTENSION WORK IN PUERTO RICO 


You will note, Mr. Chairman, that the budget this year is approxi- 
mately the same as last year, with increases of small amounts for 
Alaska and Puerto Rico due to population changes and an amount 
in the budget of about $30,000, which was a part of the authorization 
for Puerto Rico under the act of October 26, 1949 that has not fully 
been met. 

The extension work in Puerto Rico has done very well and the 
Government of Puerto Rico has much more than matched the Federal 
funds which require matching. This increase, which is $29,588 over 
the 1952 appropriation, would enable more county agents and home 
demonstration agents and 4-H Club agents to be employed. 


FEDERAL FUNDS MATCHED BY STATES 


Senator Russe... Is it correct that the various funds which go into 
the extension work over the country are matched funds? 

Dr. Witson. That is fot correct, Senator. There have been a num- 
ber of acts of Congress which authorized extension funds, and some 
of those did not require matching. 

Mr. Conway, perhaps you can give us the exact amount. 

Mr. Conway. It is close to 50 percent that requires matching. The 
entire appropriation under what we call the Bankhead-Jones Act of 
1935 does not require matching, but the later Bankhead-Flannagan 
Act required matching entirely. 
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Senator Russet. How about your earlier acts, Hatch-Purnell, and 
those acts? 

Mr. Conway. Of course, the Hatch-Purnell Acts concern experi- 
ment stations. 

In the Smith-Lever Act, the original amount of $10,000 to each 
State did not have to be matched, but the additional amount of $4,100,- 
000, which is based on rural population, did have to be matched. 

Then the Capper-Ketcham Act came along and there was $980,000 
of that which does not have to be matched and $500,000 which does 
have to be matched. 

Senator Russet... How about your Bankhead-Flannagan Act? 

Mr. Conway. The entire amount of that has to be matched. 

Senator Russetu. Does not that make by far the greater proportion 
of the funds percentagewise that are matched ? 

Mr. Conway. It isa little larger than 50 percent. 

I believe there is a statement in the justifications, on page 241, which 
indicates the amount requiring offset. That is a total of $17,083,521 
out of about $32 million. 

So that is close to 53 percent. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS BASED ON 1950 CENSUS 


Dr. Wiutson. One of our problems this year, Senator, grows out of 
the readjustment of these funds which are required when the censuses 
are made. 

We anticipate that fifteen States will lose about $516,000. 

Senator Russevt. Yes, It is sad to relate, but my State is included 


in them. 

Dr. Witson. The number of States was greater than we anticipated 
and the amounts are greater than we had anticipated. 

It certainly does make a problem and a burden on the States, and 
particularly the States in which the amounts are of considerable sig- 
nificance. 


TOTAL EXTENSION FUNDS 


Senator Russexv. I believe the total Federal funds are somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $31 million, or $32 million; is that correct ? 

Mr. Conway. It is about $32 million. 

Senator Russeti. How much do the States and counties contribute 
to all phases of extension ? 

Mr. Conway. Practically $48 million is from within the States, and 
about $32 million from Federal. It is about 60 percent in State, 
county, and local. 

Senator Russet. So that, whether required by law, or not, when 
you total the funds that are provided by the Federal Government 
and those provided by the States and local subdivisions, they do 
more than match Federal appropriation ; is that not erent 

Mr. Conway. Yes, sir. 
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EFFECT OF REDUCTION ON COUNTY WORK 


Senator Russet. What would be the effect of any substantial reduc- 
tion in any of these appropriations? 

Dr. Wirson. It would have a very serious effect, Senator, because 
since a large proportion of the funds go into the counties and since 
each State works out a budget and an arrangement for the distribution 
of the funds which varies somewhat—and it has been our policy to 
get the maximum amount of Federal funds going into counties—that 
reduction of these funds, Senator, would involve principally reducing 
the amount of county agent home demonstration and 4-H Club wor 
in counties. 

Senator Russert. When do the States and the counties ordinarily 
make up their budgets, make their plans for supporting this work? 

Dr. Wuson. Their appropriations, of course, are made by legis- 
latures which meet in the winter, and a considerable number of those 
legislatures which meet on a biennial basis will meet this coming 
winter. 

In the county, appropriations are made by county governments, 
they are sometimes made on the calendar year and sometimes on the 
fiscal year as of July 1. 

Senator Hayven. Is it customary on the part of the State legisla- 
tures not to make money available unless it is matched by the 
Government. 

Dr. Witson. That is not so true, Senator, as it used to be when 
extension work was in its first stages of development. But demands 
have grown so that you see now a good many States have supplied 
money for the development of extension work in considerable sums 
in addition to what would be required on a matching basis. 

Senator Haypven. My State legislature had that habit originally 
and we would like to get them out of it. If the work is worthy, 
you ought to appropriate the money for it whether Congress does, 
or not; you ought to take a chance on it. 

But to tie the whole thing up so that nothing could be spent unless 
Congress appropriates an equal amount would be injurious. 

I think you are correct in stating that most of the States are getting 
away from that. 

Senator Russerx. But if the appropriation was substantially re- 
duced, the efficiency of the work would be impaired unless your State 
legislature took a different approach and made it independent of 
Federal funds or your county tax levying units undertook to impose 
additional taxes to raise funds to sae. 

Dr. Witson. That is correct. 

Cooperative extension is not a static thing; it is something that is 
growing all the time and the demands grow with it. 

Senator Russett. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Hayrnen. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russet. Any questions, Senator Cordon ? 

Senator Corpon. No questions. 

Senator Russet. We thank you, Dr. Wilson. 

Dr. Witson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 


96708—52——19 
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Sor ConseRVATION SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT M. SALTER, CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION SERVICE (ACCOMPANIED BY J. C. DYKES, DEPUTY CHIEF, 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE; M. L. NICHOLS, CHIEF OF 
RESEARCH, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE; D. A. WILLIAMS, 
CHIEF OF OPERATIONS, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE; C. H. 
DORNY, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, SOIL CONSER- 
VATION SERVICE; AND CHARLES L. GRANT, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
ESTIMATES AND ALLOTMENTS, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE) 


BUDGET SCHEDULE 


(Schedules from the justifications are as follows :) 


Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation act, 1952 
Supplemental appropriation for 1952 (Flood Rehabilitation Act, 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1953 


For soil and water conservation and engineering investigations in 

SAI a rs +130, 000 
Te provide farmers in reclamation areas with conservation surveys 

and land-capability maps, and other technical assistance needed 

to plan and establish conservation practices +400, 000 
For technical and other assistance to new conservation districts in 

planning and establishing soil- and water-conservation practices__ +3, 028, 000 
To provide additional technical assistance to these conservation dis- 

tricts which have a large workload of conservation planning and 

treatment and have received only limited assistance +467, 009 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation te*the General 

Services Administration for certain leasing and building mainte- 

nance costs previously paid from this appropriation —100, 000 
Decrease due to elimination of item provided in the Flood Re 

hahilitation Act, 1952, for emergency channel restoration in fload- 

atricked areas... 2... 4+. ee ebs be el eeest om —1, 960, 000 
Decrease due to partial absorption of pay adjustment costs________ —-160, 000 
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) : 
Increase (+-) or decrease (—) 
1952 (esti- Fd kee aie ce a ae 
mated) | Pay adjust- | | 
| ment absorp- Other 
tion | 


1953 (esti- 
mated) 


1. Development and improve- 
ment of poh cones ame ‘ 
ractices and techniques... 1, 480, 918 —$6, 000 | $130, 000 
2. Ausistance to soll-conservation + $1, 708, 000 
districts and other cooper- | 
ators - 51, 556, 288 54, 133, 991 —145, 000 | +3, 705, 000 57, 784, O¢ 
(a) Planning, application | : ” 
and maintenance of 
conservation prae- } 
tices (49, 877, 499)| (52, 483, 991)) — 140, 000) | 3, ; 
(b) Operation of nurseries ( | (+3, 690, 009) (56, 034, 000) 
a conser ration 
plant mater Be cvee (1, 656000) (—5,000)/ (+106, 000 1, 
3. Development and manage- | ) (1, 750, 000) 
ment of land utilization 
projects... . 1, 257, 000 
4. Emergency channel restora- 
tion in flood-stricken areas 1, 960, 000 





54, 314, 170 58, 934, 991 
Unobligated balance... - 1 626, 462 | 
Total pay-adjustment costs. .....|......-.-.-... [3, 985, 852] [-+424, 148] | [4, 301, 000) 
Total available or estimate 54,940,632 | 58, 034, 991 5 | +41, 968, 

Transferred to “O ing ex- + ano 60, 740, 000 

penses, General vices Ad- 

ministration”’ pursuant to 

Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 

1950 





Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214_- 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Sala- | 
ries and expenses, Office of | 
Information, Agriculture”’. -___| 
Anticipated pay-adjusiment | 


supplemental 


Total appropriation 
estimate | 55, 465, 175 | Os, 424, 001 | 


' Includes $265,000 in 1952 specifically for reconstruction of the spillway on Greenleaf Lake in the Cookson 
Hills land-utilization project in Oklahoma, , 


WATER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION PROJECTS 


Appropriation Act, 1952 and base for 1953 
Budget estimate, 1953 


Change 


NoTE.—It is estimated there will be a decrease of $154,093 in total funds avail- 
able for this item due to availability of prior year balances of $154,098 in fiscal 
year 1952. 


SUMMARY OF DECREASES (ON AN AVAILABLE FUNDS BASIS) 


Decrease in funds available for development work, singe no unobligated 

balance is anticipated at the end of fiscal year 1952 —$182, 093 
Decrease due to elimination of funds being used in 1952 for the acqui- 

sition of scattered tracts of land on the Eden Valley, Wyo., project... 22, 
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Project statement (on an available funds basis) 


In 


1952 Or dee | ,..,1983 
Erp 1951 |(estimateay) CF) 2° 28 | (estimated) 


1. Land development $338, 087 $330, 593 
d management, settlement and technical guid- 


Total available or estimate 
1950 balance available in 1951 
1951 balance available in 1952 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 


Total appropriation or estimate 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


4 Senator Russert. We will next hear from the Soil Conservation 
ervice. 

We have Dr. Salter before us in a new role today. He used to come 
before us with the Plant Industry for a number of years, and now 
he has transferred his activities to the Soil Conservation Service. 

Dr. Satrer. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russet. All right, Dr. Salter, you may proceed with your 
statement. 

Dr. Saurer. Mr. Chairman, since this is my first appearance before 
this committee, if it is agreeable, I would like to say just a little bit 


about the conservation job in America before I talk specifically about 


the progress of the Service and our estimates. 

We do believe that the Service is playing a major role in protecting 
and improving our Nation’s soil resources. 

In my opinion, the most pressing problem in the conservation move- 
ment today is to speed up the ap Gratien of conservation on the land. 

I intend to concentrate my efforts, as Chief of the Service, on two 
fronts: First, to help farmers to get the sound technical assistance 
they need to speed up the application of conservation, and, secondly 
improving the working relationships with other agencies concerned - 
with other phases of the conservation movement. 

I think it highly important to increase the emphasis along these 
lines because our soil and water conservation activities have an im- 
portant bearing on the ability of American farmers to meet the ex- 
panding demand on agriculture. 

Undoubtedly, much has already been said in testimony presented 
during these Gaui about the increasing demands on agriculture. 
Therefore, I will not dwell on that point except to comment that the 
need for greater production is immediate, and it will be enduring. It 
will grow progressively over the years. Future requirements will, 
without doubt, greatly exceed current production. 

Farmers are already cropping most land that should be maintained 
in economic production of cultivated crops. Some land now being 
cultivated should be put to grass and trees. 

We can compensate for such land by bringing new areas ifto cultiva- 
tion. To meet increasing demands, however, farmers will need to 
depend largely on increasing per acre yields. They need to concen- 
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trate on increasing yields on grassland and treeland as well as on 
cultivated land. 

Throughout the country there are many farms were erosion is still 
exacting a heavy toll from our soil resources. On even more farms soil 
fertility is still on the downgrade. On our most productive land, in the 
Midwest and Great Plains, for example, exploitive systems of farming 
have been followed on many farms ever since the land was broken. 
Much of the soil humus has been burned out. The inherent produc- 
tivity of the soil has declined continuously and is still going down. 

Actually, the records indicate about from a third to half of the hu- 
mus in the Middle Western States is gone. 


CHANGING CONCEPT OF SOIL CONSERVATION 


Many of these soils, of course, are still productive. The point I 
am making is that they are not as inherently productive as they once 
were, nor as productive as they can be made. 

For many of these soils we have available the technology to manage 
them so as to build up and maintain productivity. The problem is to 
get that technology into widespread use. 

Gradually over the years there has evolved a changing concept of 
soil conservation. Soil research has brought forth much new knowl- 
edge about the causes of soil deterioration and methods for combating 
it. The modern concept has come to mean applying the necessary prac- 
tices on a farm to increase production and build up soil productivity, 
both at the same time. It is based on the understanding that you can 
conserve soil without building it, but you cannot build soil without con- 
serving it. 

Modern conservation farming has come to mean proper land use, 
protecting the land against all Roenis of soil deterioration, rebuilding 
eroded soil, conserving moisture for crop use, proper agricultural 
drainage and irrigation where needed, building up soil fertility, and 
increasing yields and farm income, all at the same time. 

It involves increasing soil productivity and increasing standards of 
farm living for today, tomorrow, and for posterity. 

It combines the objective of national welfare with better living 
for the people who work the land. It has come to mean efficient, 
abundant production on a sustained basis. 

As you know, gentlemen, it started out pretty much as erosion con- 
trol, and as it developed it broadened out in scope. That is the way 
we are developing it today in the Service. 

This type of farming involves putting into use on the land com- 
binations of good practices, combinations geared to the soil and water 
resources of the farm and to the human resources of the farm family. 

Land use must be planned according to soil capabilities. And 
planning for 1 year at a time is not enough. Most systems of farm- 
ing and ranching that give efficient production on a sustained basis 
need to be planned ahead for several years. Many of the best-practice 
combinations give the greatest returns over a period of years, and in 
the process they build soil productivity. 

There is ample evidence throughout the country that our soils can 
be made to produce more abundantly. Studies now being made, 
aimed at estimating agriculture’s maximum production potentials, 
indicate that average per acre yields for most crops could be increased 
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from 60 to 75 percent if all of the technology now available could be 
put to work on the land. 

The difference between what the average farmers and ranchers are 
doing and what the best are doing give substance to these estimates. 
The best land operators in all parts of the country are making their 
soils produce about double what the average farmer is producing. 

Obviously American agriculture has a big job ahead to build more 
strength in our land. Strength in our land has been, and still is, the 
foundation for building strength in our Nation. 

As I see it, the alternatives are clear. Unless we are more effective 
in helping farmers to apply more technology in agriculture, we will 
be forced to accept a lower standard of living in the United States 
in the future. 

If we expect to maintain the strong national economy required 
for world leadership, if we expect to feed, and feed well, the millions 
of new Americans who will be added to our population in the years 
ahead, if we expect to supply the growing demands of industry with 
products from the land, then we have no alternative. We must apply 
on our farms and ranches all the technology that modern science has 
to offer, all we have now plus all we can get from a vigorous program 
of research. 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTS FARMERS 


Our Government over the years has devised an effective system for 
helping farmers and ranchers to get improved practices into use. In 
view of the job ahead, however, we need to bend full effort to make 
our system even more effective. I am confident that we can meet the 
challenge provided we make all segments of our system fit together 
better and work more effectively in helping farmers. 

Basically, our system comprises three component parts: Education, 
technical assistance, and financial assistance. 

As TI see it, all three are necessary in helping farmers to put im- 
proved technology into use. Each supplements the other; each has 
a purpose and reason for being. ; 

Many agricultural improvements have been accomplished, and many 
more will be, through educational devices alone. Improved crop varie- 
ties, insect- and disease-control measures, better livestock management, 
and other practices of that kind can pretty well be introduced through 
the education route. 

For instance, when farmers were convinced that hybrid corn was 
better, it was easy to shift from open pollinated varieties to hybrids. 
Most farmers have made the shift. That was done through ordinary 
educational procedures. 

Education alone, however, is not enough to get soil- and water-con- 
servation technology applied on the land. The basis for farmer 
application is too complicated. They also need technical assistance. 

Land use and soil treatment must be related specifically to the 
pattern of land and water resources of the individual farm or ranch 
as well as to the resources and aptitudes of the farmer himself. 
Throughout the country there are wide variations in climatic cond- 
tions. Thousands of different kinds of soil exist. There are wide dif- 
ferences in soil types on individual farms, differences in slope, degree 
of erosion, drainage, inherent fertility, and past land use. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE NEEDED 


The determination of the particular pattern of soil and water re- 
sources on a farm and the adaptation of available technology to the 
protection and improvement of these resources require knowledge 
and skills not easily conveyed to the farmer by education alone. Such 
knowledge and skills must be supplied through technical assistance. 

To develop a sound plan for conservation farming, a farmer needs 
first to have a scientific inventory of his soil and water resources. 
Few, if any farmers can classify their own soils. 

Next, the farmer needs assistance in considering alternative uses 
and treatment for the land based on this scientific inventory. After 
making the decision, he needs help in developing a plan for soil and 
water management, using the best technology adapted to the physical 
and human resources of the farm and to watershed and other resource 
problems of the community. 

Finally, most farmers need technical help in putting complex prac- 
tices into application. Few farmers have the necessary training to 
lay out complicated water- control systems and terraces. Many need 
technical assistance in range management, in establishing improved 
pastures, in woodlot management, and other complex practices. 

Furnishing this on-farm technical assistance for soil, water, and 
plant management, aimed at soil protection and improvement, water 
conservation and economic production on a sustained basis is the pri- 
mary job of the Soil Conservation Service working with and through 
soil-conservation districts. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE NEEDED 


A well-planned program for conservation farming on most farms 
comprises practices whose application requires considerable capital 
investment. Moreover, shifts to conservation farming often require 
temporary economic sacrifices, since some time may be needed for re- 
turns from the new system to equal and exceed returns from the old. 

The development of forms of public and private credit better geared 
to the payment potentials of conservation farming would aid mate- 
rially on many farms. On the other hand, on some farms in most 
areas, and on most farms in some areas, it is recognized that the 
financial requirements exceed available resources. 

The philosophy behind the present agricultural conservation pro- 
gram of the Department is that financial assistance for applying con- 
servation is in the public interest ; that the Nation cannot afford undue 
delay in applying conservation measures and thereby permit our soil 
resources to further deteriorate because of that delay. 


PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONSERVATION 


I think it is the general public’s concern that we do everything 
necessary through education, technical assistance, and financial assist- 
ance to speed up th application of conservation measures on the land. 
The faster we move ahead with the conservation job, the sooner we 
will be able to put more of our basic soil resources to full production. 

In so doing, we will be protecting and strengthening the Nation’s 
primary resource for full use by this generation and those that follow 
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us. We will be creating new opportunities for improved standards 
of living on the land, and we will be making a profitable public in- 
vestment, one that will create new wealth and help to maintain our 
expanding national economy. 

That, gentlemen, is the way I see the soil-conservation job con- 
fronting the Nation. I consider it the responsibility of the Soil Con- 
servation Service to take care of the technical-assistance phase of 
the job. 

Now, I want to discuss current operations. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SCS OPERATIONS 


During the past year we have taken positive steps to increase the 
effectiveness and speed up the service we provide to farmers and ranch- 
ers. For one thing, we instituted a new system for planning conser- 
vition, a system of progressive planning. It is designed to reach 
many more farmers each year than has been possible in the past. 

Under our old procedure, a farmer did not become a cooperator 
with his soil-conservation district until he had been assisted in devel- 
oping a basic conservation plan for his land. In the new system, a 
farmer or rancher becomes a cooperator by agreeing to do two things: 

1. To use his land within its capabilities and treat it according to 
its needs, and 

2. To develop and carry out a basic conservation plan for his land. 

On signing the district agreement a farmer is automatically in the 
initial stage of planning and the Service helps him immediately with 
simple practices which he is ready and able to carry out. He is 
immediately in a position to get assistance for applying conservation 
to his land from our technicians assigned to districts. 

In the advanced stage of planning, the farmer is in process of de- 
veloping a basic plan. In this stage the Service helps in three ways: 

1. We provide him with a land capability map, based on the survey 
of his farm. 

2. We furnish him a conservation guide which gives alternative 
uses that can be safely made and are beneficially adapted for each of 
the classes of Jand on his farm, along with alternatives for treating 
the land according to its needs in the determined use. 

3. We supply information on the use of the map and the guide in 
developing the basic conservation plan with the assistance of a tech- 
nician. 

The third stage is the completion of the basic plan. 

Senator Cornon. The plan is completed when he finally makes up 
his mind then. 

Dr. Satrer. Yes, with the assistance of a technician. 

Senator Corvon. I should think it would be completed when he 
got through. 

Dr. Saurer. The plan is completed and the application follows. 

This progressive planning procedure is getting into full swing at the 
rate of more than 10,000 new district cooperators each month. Pres- 
ent indications are that the rate will be substantially increased since 
the procedure is still in the development stage in many- districts. 

At the end of 1951 about 70,000 cooperators owning about 30 mil- 
lion acres were in the initial stages re | advanced stages of planning. 
Most of these farmers wouldn’t yet be cooperators under the old 
procedure. 
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Nearly 180,000 new cooperators entered into district agreements 
in 1951, an all-time record for one calendar year. Final figures 
show a slight reduction in the rate of preparation of basic plans dur- 
ing the year, but that reduction is more than offset by the increase of 
new cooperators in the initial and advanced stages. 

This progressive planning procedure has a number of advantages. 
It permits a farmer to start gradually and move progressively into 
a sound, well-rounded conservation system designed to fit his farm. 
He makes more of the decisions himself without lowering the techni- 
cal accuracy of the plan. 

As a result, he is more likely to follow the plan. It permits group 
action in a neighborhood without the necessity of all members of the 
group going ahead on the total job at the same time. 

It is obvious that this new planning procedure calls for a speed 
up in our conservation surveys. With more farms needing service 
we ~ increase the use of block surveying, thus proceeding more 
rapidly. 

ine fiscal year we completed surveys on 35,181,686 acres, an in- 
crease of about 12 percent over 1950. We need to go even faster. 

Senator Haypen. At the rate you are going, how long will it take 
to do the surveying job? 

Dr. Saurer. The thing we need to do is to keep ahead of our plan- 
ning operations. That is the fundamental thing. 

Senator Haypen. I can understand that, but you say you completed 
surveys on over 35 million acres last year. I was curious to know 
how many more you had to do. 

Senator Corpon. You cannot tell, can you, until you find out how 
many farmers are willing to go along? 

Dr. Saurer. That is more or less true. Of course, this survey job 
is geared to our planning job, and as we get more cooperators we 
have to move ahead with the survey. 

Senator Corvon. Potentially, it will take you until all of the agri- 
cultural land of the United States has been mapped, actually, It 
will depend on how many farmers are willing to cooperate. 

Dr. Sauter. That is right. 

Let me answer the question this way: We have now covered about 
a fifth of the farms in the United States with conservation plans. 
We hope that with this new method we will go along faster than we 
have been going in the past. It is a little hard to say how much faster 
we will go, until we get more experience. 


COMPARISON OF OLD AND NEW PLANS 


Senator Corvon. Do you think eo could talk to a greenhorn on 


ae and tell me a little bit 
0 

Dr. Saurer. Under the old plan, before a farmer became a co- 
operator, our technicians went on the farm, surveyed it, made the 
capability map, and then worked with the farmer to develop a com- 
plete basic plan for the whole farm, looking ahead to the complete 
treatment and management of his farm on a conservation basis. 

In doing so, the farm Pree was trying to get the job done and 
was inclined to try to tell the farmer what he A sy do, a little too 


ow the new plan differs from the 
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much, we thought, and not let the farmer be enough of a part in de- 
veloping that plan. 

I think that, in part, resulted in the fact that some of these plans, 
perhaps, were a little difficult for the farmers to understand. 

Senator Corvon. Maybe the technician did not know as much about 
it as the farmer did. 

Dr. Saurer. That may have been true in some cases. 

Senator Haypen. The complaint that I got—and, of course, I think 
your plan is certainly an improvement—was that the farmers in my 
country, for example, which is irrigated, were required to plan a very 
expensive system of land and to get the place in almost perfect shape. 

The farmer just said, “I am never going to have enough money to 
do that.” 

Under this present plan, they come in and say, “Anyhow, if you 
could afford to concrete certain ditches, you could save so much 
pumped water,” and things of that kind. 

He could do one thing at a time, and if he agrees on that and it does 
fit into a general plan, it would help. 

T think it is a much better plan. 

Dr. Savrer. You asked a little while ago, Senator, how much far- 
ther we have to go. There are abont 2 billion aeres of farm land, and 
we have surveyed not quite 400 million acres. 

Senator Haypen. That indicates it in a general way. I did not nec- 
essarilv want accurate statistics. 

Dr. Saurer. We are confident that this new system will speed up a 
good many of our operations, get more farmers to go into this con- 
servation planning program. We think it will be more effective in 
the end than the old system. We want to do everything we can to 
speed it up. 

Senator Haypen. Under the old plan. the farmer was required to 
agree to perfection before he started. He probably could not see his 
way to go that far. 

Dr. Saurer. That is right. 


CONSERVATION PROGRAM COORDINATION 


During the past year, the provisions of the Secretary’s memorandum 
1278 have been put into effect and have materially influenced the work 
of the Service. There have been many problems of adjustment and 
there are some yet to be solved, But it has been an important step 
forward in the proper coordination between the Department’s con- 
servation agencies and programs. 

Senator Russetzi. To clear the record on that, that was an order 
which undertook to get all the various activities of the Department 
of Agriculture on the county and State level under one roof, or ad- 
jacent to each other, was it not? 

Dr. Sarre. That was part of it. The joint housing was part of it. 
Senator. 

I do not expect to comment specifically on that, as I suppose you 
know about that, but the thing I was expecting to comment on was 
another part of 1278, which related to a provision whereby the Soil 
Conservation Service would give technical service to the agricultural 
conservation program of the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. 
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Senator Corvon. I was just reading last evening in one of the well- 
known farm journals that this combination was not working too well, 
and that the Soil Conservation Service felt that they were not in too 
happy a position because they were expecting some cooperative effort 
from the farmers that way, whereas they were face to face with an- 
other group that paid them. 

Dr. Savrer. I have reviewed in my statement here some of our ex- 
periences that bear upon that, Senator. 

Senator Corvon. Yes. 

Dr. Sarrer. One purpose of memorandum 1278 was to put a sounder 
technical foundation under the financial assistance phase of the con- 
servation program. The Soil Conservation Service was given re- 
sponsibility for the technical soundness of permanent type practices 
applied with financial assistance from the ACP program. This put 
a heavy load on the Service, for which we were not adequately staffed. 

I might say that permanent-type practices are such things as drain- 
age systems, terraces, and so on. 

The language the Congress inserted into the ACP appropriation 
last year promises to be most helpful in providing the SCS with the 
additional technical men needed to service the permanent-type ACP 
practices in 1952. 

You gentlemen will recall that the language change you made per- 
mits the transfer of ACP funds at the State level after recommenda- 
tion by the county PMA committees. This solves several accounting 
and administrative problems that made previous 5-percent transfer 
authorizations less effective. 

Progress in the 1951 program was not all that might be desired, for 
a variety of reasons. The program got off to a late start. Fund 
transfers were left to the discretion of county PMA committees. Many 
committees did not fully understand the intentions of the provision. 
Also, many had not. acquired the proper viewpoint with respect to 
the desire of PMA and SCS to coordinate their efforts. These fac- 
tors, along with difficulties in handling fund transfers, all mitigated 
against any sizable transfer of funds in 1951. 

Operating experiences since last July have convinced many county 
committees of the desirability of having adequate SCS technical help 
available to service the permanent-type practices. 

There has been a determined and coordinated drive by Washington 
officials of both PMA and SCS to make the new transfer arrange- 
ments understood at the State and county levels. 

Senator Corpon. May I interrupt you there ¢ 

Dr. Sauter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corvon. What kind of training is it to pick up a raw recruit 
and make him an expert in this field in a short while, at the beginning 
of the crop year, as indicated here ¢ 

Dr. Saurer. I have here on my right our Chief of Operations, who 
has this job on his shoulders. I would like to have Mr. Williams tell 
you how we train these boys. 

Mr. WitutaMs. Senator, we pick up many people on a temporary 
basis. It is usually seasonal help. They are trained as rodmen and 
lay-out men, rather than as professional technicians. They are helpers 
on field survey parties and in practice lay-out work rather than in 
design jobs. 

So it is possible to do that kind of training in a rather short period. 
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TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Senator Corpon. That is clear. But that is not what is indicated by 
your language here. 

Dr. Saurer. Under the new plan, transfers will be made early 
enough in the program year to permit us to recruit and train the men 
needed to serve the ACP in an orderly manner. 

Already the amount transferred for 1952 is five times the amount 
transferred in 1951 and the total in 1952 promises to be considerably in 
excess of $1,000,000. 

In fact, it may reach $2,000,000. 

Senator Corvon. That would be funds transferred from PMA to 
the SCS to enable you to speed up your technical assistance to the 
cooperating farmers in their conservation endeavors, which are predi- 
cated upon a plan already adopted; is that correct ? 

Dr. Saurer. That is right, sir. 

Senator Corvon. I hope you get your $2,000,000. 

Dr. Saurer. It is interesting to note that in the last 6 months of 
the 1951 calendar year we used more than $1,000,000 out of our regu- 
lar funds in assisting with permanent type practices for ACP partici- 
pants who were not district cooperators. This was in addition to 
about $120,000 of 5-percent transfer money used for the same purpose. 

In some States excellent progress has been made in planning ahead 
on the 1952 program. New Mexico, Texas, Kansas, Illinois, and sev- 
eral other States have worked out reasonable plans for meeting the 
financial burden of servicing permanent type ACP practices. 

{f all States followed suit, we could be assured of helping ACP 
without seriously limiting our assistance to soil-conservation districts. 

However, it seems that the best we can hope for in 1952 is a some- 
what spotty pattern with cooperation ranging from poor to excel- 
lent. Anything that can be done to assure adequate transfers of 5- 

ercent money, or other suitable working arrangements, at an early 
date in the program year, wil] improve the operating efficiency of the 
coordinated conservation program. 

Let me say that, in some cases, PMA supplies personnel on their 
payroll, whom we train and who work under our technicians. It is 
just as good. t 

We feel, gentlemen, that we are making pretty good progress. In 
some States it is almost perfect, as far as we can see. We believe the 
program is developing in the right direction. siahs 

Senator Haypren. Let me ask you this about bringing the Produc- 
tion and Marketing employees and your employees under the same 
roof; your group are all under civil service, are they not? 

Dr. Saurer. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. They all obtain the pay for the grade. ; 

Taking into consideration what the Production and Marketing 
people get paid, in a case where two people are working close to- 
gether, doing the same kind of work, how do you adjust it to allow 
payment of comparable salaries? ; 

Dr. Saurer. I will ask Mr. Williams to answer that, if he can. 
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PER DIEM EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Wuu1aMs. Most of the employees on the PMA rolls are on a 
per diem basis or seasonal arrangement, That scale varies some from 
State to State according to local hiring conditions. 

But the matter of adjustment of funds is worked out on a sched- 
uled basis so that the number of days that are put in are recorded, and 
the record is kept of that, as far as the 5-percent fund transfers are 
concerned. 

I don’t know of any difficulty that has come up with respect to any 
difference of salary scale. 

Senator Haypen. The complaint was that there were people 
brought together to do similar work that could not be compensated 
at the same rates that the Soil Conservation Service paid because of 
the civil-service status of ite employees. 

Mr. Grant. Senator Hayden, employees of the PMA sone com- 
mittees are not paid according to civil-service rates. The Budget 
proposes to increase the rates of pay for such employees in the fiscal 
year 1953. This proposal is epphionble only to the employees of the 
county committees. 

Senator Haypen. That is all I am talking about. 

Mr. Grant. This proposal is under the agricultural conservation 
program, which will be discussed in a few days. 

Senator Haypven. Then that factor has been taken into considera- 
tion, has it? ~ 

Mr. Grant. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Haypen. All right. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH 


Dr. Saurer. I would like to comment briefly on the research phase 
of our work. 
I have already sagen ote that the job of the Service, as I see it, is 
i 


to bring to the land the kind of improved technical skill and knowledge 
that will protect and improve our soil and water resources for sus- 
tained mb increased production. 

To do that, there is need to continue and accelerate scientific re- 
search in the field of soil and water conservation. We need addi- 
tional and improved technology to give greater precision to the plan- 
ning and application of conservation measures. 

Research is not the primary objective of SCS. But sound tech- 
nology is absolutely necessary to our operations program. 

For that reason, we seek and use research information from what- 
ever source it may be available. We draw heavily on the research 
bureaus of the Agricultural Research Administration and the State 
Experiment Stations and cooperate with them in obtaining better 
information on causes of soil depletion and methods of building and 
sustaining soil productivity. 

Many of our research needs, however, are regional in character, 
making it difficult or inappropriate to expect any particular State 
to provide the required data. Furthermore, since some of the re- 
search needs of the Service are highly specialized, many of them are 
not being met currently by other agricultural reesarch agencies. Thus, 
the Service must carry out certain types of soil and water research. 
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For instance, we have great and growing need for additional in- 
formation in the field of hydrology, sedimentation, runoff, and design 
of structures. We need information on the relationship between vege- 
tation and waterflow. We need more data on the action of wind and 
water on soils. 

These are some of the fields in which we are doing a certain amount 
of our own research work. Recognizing the high importance of 
adequate research information, we are studying our research program 
closely to make it better serve our operations. 

That is going to be one of my objectives, to try to gear our research 
program more to meet the needs of our operations program. 


SOIL CONSERVATION——A SOUND INVESTMENT 


I want to emphasize with this committee the fact that we fully rec- 
ognize the need for economy in Government, especially in view of the 
enormous cost of defense mobilization. Yet, speeding up the ap- 
plication of conservation to the land is so vital in helping farmers 
to meet increasing demands and to our future ability to feed a growing 
population that we believe the rather modest increase we are requesting 
will be a highly sound public investment. 

The increases recommended in the budget for 1953 total $4,025,000. 
All of it is for direct assistance to soil conservation districts except 
for $130,000 for irrigation research in new reclamation areas, which 
can be classed as indirect assistance to districts. . 

The increases are partially offset by decreases amounting to $2,220,- 
000. Funds for emergency channel restoration in flood-stricken areas 
is the major item eliminated. The net increase for our 1953 budget 
amounts to only $1,805,000. 

Senator Russett. That may be true from the standpoint of dollars 
and cents, but the matter of the $2,200,000 was due to an emergency 
and is a nonrecurring appropriation. You need a specific budget in 
addition to that. We all realize that. 

Dr. Saurer. That is correct. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO NEW DISTRICTS NEEDED 


The major increase item requested, $3,028,000, is for furnishing 
technical and other assistance to the new soil conservation districts 
being organized in the current fiscal year and to those expected to be 
organized in 1953. 

By the end of 1951 calendar year there were 2,418 districts organ- 
ar comprising about three-fourths of the Nation’s agricultural 
and. 

No additional funds were provided in either the 1951 or 1952 fiscal 
year appropriations for assistance to the 133 new conservation dis- 
tricts organized and the 105 more expected before June 30, 1952. 

Senator Corpon. When, Doctor, do you expect to have organization 
and assistance by the Government reach a point where the necessity 
for assistance becomes less, so that you might see some light ahead 
with respect to the obligation of the Government to continue that 
specialized assistance? Do you ever expect that? 

Dr. Sarrer. That is a little difficult question, Senator. 

Senator Corvon. I think it is rather pertinent. 
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Dr, Saurer. The oldest district we have was organized back in about 
1937, the first district. Some of the oldest districts we have have de- 
veloped plans for close to 80 percent of the farms in the district. 

In other words, they are approaching a stage where the once-over 
is pretty well accomplished and you could perhaps expect some drop- 

ing off. 
5 We are finding, however, that there is rolling up back of us a pro- 
gram maintenance load in all the older districts. There are two things 
that enter into that. One is the change in ownership. About 10 
percent of the farms, or about 500,000 or more, change ownership each 
year, and very frequently there is a change in the type of farming. 
For example, a dairy farmer may sell his farm to a man who wishes to 
go into a different type of farming, such as seed production. Some 
readjustment of the farm plan will be required. 

Then there is another thing that influences our continuing need for 
assistance which is a little hard to evaluate. That is the changing 
technology resulting from advances in agricultural science and chang- 
ing economic conditions. 

I can illustrate that this way: I have been informed that there are 
about 150,000 fields in the Southeast which had been planned on a 
conservation basis for row cropping. And you know what is happen- 
ing in the Southeast. They are going to livestock agriculture based on 
grass and hay. 

One hundred and fifty thousand farms have been replanned in the 
last 5 years to move from the row-crop agriculture over to livestock 
agriculture. 

Senator Corpvon. Was the initial error yours ¢ 

Dr. Saurer. No. That is all based on improved technology. They 
did not know how to grow this grass to feed this livestock 10 or 15 
years ago. 

Senator Corvon. Then what we are looking at here is a constantly 
growing, constantly enlarging personnel load and overhead cost to 
go on endlessly; is that right ? 

Dr. Satrer. We don’t think so. We think that when we get once 
over on this planning program, that what you might call the corrective 
replanning job, is not going to be as big a job and will not take as 
many men as were required in getting the original job done. 

Senator Corpon. I would think there should be sometime like that 
because I am afraid we might be heading for a sad end if you cannot 
look forward to something like that. 

Dr. Sauter. But I would not want to leave the impression that we 
are going to come to a dead end and stop. 

Senator Corvon. No. I do not think you should. 

Dr. Saurer. There will be a certain maintenance level required to 
take care of changes in ownership and improvements in cadhesloey. 

Senator Haypen. It seems to me that it ought to be question at any 
time whether you could so increase the productivity of the farm that 
the farmer would make more money, that he would make more money 
and pay more taxes. 

Senator Corvon. You can use that argument all the way down the 
road, and you end up with socialism or its counterpart. 

Senator Haypen. I do not see how there is anything socialistic about 
helping a farmer to make more profit. 
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Senator Corvon, I mean it ceases to be education and becomes pam- 
pering and paternalism. 

Senator Haypen. Not at all. 

Senator Corpon. That is my viewpoint. 

Senator Haypen. I am insisting that as long as there is technical 
knowledge, new knowledge being acquired and gathered together by 
agencies such as this and made available to farmers, to improve the 
way in which they handle their farms so that they can.make more 
money, that that is a good investment for the Government to make. 

Dr. Saurer. We have followed this general principle in the Service 
that we do not perform services for the farmer that he can do himself. 
That is sort of a basic philosophy, and I think that so long as we are 
confining our activities to things the farmer cannot do for himself, 
that what we are doing is in line with what the Government is doing 
for people in other segments of society, through education, health 
measures, and things of that kind. 

Senator Haypen. Of course, the charge has been made that the 
Extension Service itself is socialistic. 

Senator Corvon. So far as the aid that you have outlined here is 
concerned, it seems to me like a sound program to be frank about that. 

But it also seems to me that at some time or other, after you set 
up a district, after you have gone in and surveyed the soil and worked 
out all the alternatives for which it could be useful, including those 
most useful and those less useful, after you talk to everybody and 
help them get started, help them pave the way, it seems to me that 
somewhere along the road they could be expeeted to do at least more 
for themselves than they were doing when you started. 

Dr. Saurer. That is right. And we don’t want our program to 
develop inte one of just nursing these fellows along perpetually. 
After we have once been over it, then they ought to be able to go on 
on their own, except as these major changes come along. 

Senator Corvon. Of course. 

Dr. Sauter. I have a map here which shows the extent of organiza- 
tion of districts in the United States up to the end of 1951, The 
different colors represent the different ages of the districts. The 
yellow ones are the oldest, and the réd ones are those that have been 
crganized in the calendar years 1950 and 1951. 

That just gives you a little idea of the spread. 

Of course, a lot of the white area is land which will never be 
organized into districts. 

Senator Corvon. What is the blue? 

Dr. Saurer. The blue is 1944 through 1946. 

Senator Corpon. The fact that there is so much of the yellow area 
in the Southern States, I take it, is due to a very great extent to the 
fact that in the early agricultural years it was a one-crop area and, 
as a result, there was a greater soil depletion and a greater erosion 
and, consequently, a greater necessity to go on and do something. 

Dr. Saurer. That is correct. It was a more critical problem in the 
Southeast because of the intense erosion. 

Senator Russetz. And it also might be said that you cannot go in 
and organize these districts until you get a straight law. >It so hap- 
pens that in the Southern States the legislatures were first and passed 
laws inviting them into the districts and gave them the powers. 
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As a matter of fact, in my State, under the law incorporating these 
soil conservation districts, the noncooperators had to be compelled 
to cooperate in my State. Three-fourths of the farmers in there 
had voted to come into those districts. 

Senator Corpon. How can you compel them to do it? 

Senator Russetx. By right of eminent domain when they create 
the soil conservation districts. They take over the land. 

Senator Corpon. In other words, the compelling factor is taking 
of the land by condemnation. 

Senator Russeni. Yes. That is a State law. 

Senator Corvon. Has it ever been tested ? 

Senator Russeiu. We have not gotten along that far yet, although 
T expect in some of these districts down there they have gone as far as 
any of them in getting it completed. 

Senator Haypen. There was violent opposition in my State to 
organization of the districts at the time. 

Senator Russeiu. In my State, several of them were defeated on 
the first vote they had, but after they got under way and saw the 
advantages they changed their attitude. 

Senator Haypen, There was an example of a gentleman who in- 
sisted that his land was good land. To illustrate his point, he took a 
watch out and broke it with his fist. He said, “That is my watch and 
I can break it up if I want to; and that is my land, and I can let it go 
to the dogs if I want te and nobody can tell me what to do, 

But they passed the soil conservation and the old gentleman did 
come in and has done something about it. 

Senator Russeit. It was found necessary to have the soil conserva- 
tion districts’ supervisors come in in order to make the whole plan 
functioned and condemn certain land. 

Dr. Saurer. Actually, Senator, although we have the compulsory 
provision in many of the State laws, to my knowledge it has never been 
put into operation. 

Senator Corpon. Maybe they will not let it stay in long enough to 
establish the custom. 

Senator Russern. It is amazing what happens. One fellow comes 
out and cooperates wholly and completely and accepts the suggestions 
to improve his land. 

Then this other fellow looks at it as he drives by and decides the 
other fellow is doing pretty well under this program and he comes in. 

Senator Corpon. I was hopeful that ultimately we could get the 
job done and cut down on the overhead costs. It was my hope that 
that would be one way to do it. If the people want to do it, they are 
going to be more willing students and it is not going to take long to 
teach them or to direct them. 

aoe Saurer. That is right. I think it will stimulate itself as we go 
along. 

I mentioned the fact that there had been no additional funds pro- 
vided to service new districts in the fiscal years 1951 and 1952. 


ASSISTANCE TO NEW CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


The major increase item requested, $3,028,000, is for furnishing 
technical and other assistance to the new soil conservation districts 
being organized in the current fiscal year and to those expected to be 
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organized in 1953. By the end of 1951 calendar year there were 2,418 
districts organized, comprising about three-fourths of the Nation’s 
agricultural land. No additional funds were provided in either the 
1951 or 1952 fiscal year appropriations for assistance to the 133 new 
conservation districts organized and the 105 more expected before 
June 30, 1952. 

We have had to provide technical help to these districts by drawing 
on the already inadequate staffs of older districts. We estimate that 
somewhere near 125 additional new districts will be organized in fiscal 
year 1953. The purpose of this increase item is to provide the mini- 
mum of technical assistance needed to service the new growth of the 
conservation movement in America. 

Senator Russett. Has Wyoming passed a law? The last time I in- 
quired that was the only State that did not. 

Dr. Saurer. Yes. 

Senator Youna. I would like to make a statement for the record 
here, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeti. Very well. 

Senator Youne. I just want to say that Senator Ellender, Senator 
Thye, and myself are all members of the Committee on Agriculture 
and this Subcommittee on Appropriations. Our absence at hearings a 
part of the time for the past few days is because of important hearings 
by the Agriculture and Forestry Committee. 

We have had the Commodity Credit Corporation there and that 
explains our absence here this week. 


ADDITIONAL TECHNICAL PERSONNEL NEEDED 


Dr. Saurer. Another portion of the increase we are requesting, 
$467,000, is to more adequately staff those districts which do not have 
sufficient technical personnel. This will not provide all the men we 
need, but will enable us to add a man in some districts where land 
treatment needs to be speeded up to prevent irreparable damage to 
large areas of land or where the district has such a large backlog of 
requests for technical assistance that the present staff cannot hope to 
get around to the farmers or ranchers desiring assistance within any 
reasonable time. We expect to be able to reach more people by in- 
creasing the efficiency of our operations but the workload is so heavy 
that we must also have additional technical staff. 

Senator Corpon. Can you give the committee some idea of the num- 
ber of persons assigned to an average district, if there is such an 
animal ¢ 

Dr. Saurer. Yes. We figure on an average of four people. That 
would be perhaps a farm planner and an aide. Then there would be 
a part-time soil surveyor or maybe it would run almost full time of 
a surveyor. 

Then we frequently have some engineering assistants in there on 
engineering problems, and then the district conservationist devotes 
a little time to each of the districts under his supervision. 

Senator Corpon. I take it that adjacent districts will from time to 
time share the services of experts. ~s 

Dr. Saurer. Quite a lot of that is done, particularly in the case 
of the experts, that is, surveyors and engineers and people of that 
sort. 
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RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN RECLAMATION AREAS 


A small part of the increase of $530,000 would be used to provide 
urgently needed research and technical assistance in reclamation 
areas. 

The change-over from dry land to irrigation farming poses many 
different land use and water management problems. 

Senator Youne. Might I interrupt there? 

Dr. Saurer. Yes. 

Senator Youne. The Department of the Interior and the research 
peopie in the Department of Agriculture also have funds for that 
purpose. Do all three agencies work together on this type of investi- 
gation ¢ 

Dr. Saurer. The research work we are talking about, which deals 
with the technology of handling these newly irrigated lands, has 
been organized under the leadership of the research administrator. 

The agencies chiefly concerned have been the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, the Soil Conservation 
Service, and the Bureau of Reclamation. 

How that works is about like this: Taking the work in the Colum- 
bia Basin as an example, the Bureau of Reclamation has made avail- 
able certain predevelopment farms, which are farms in areas which 
are going to be settled in the near future, and as soon as they can 
bring water to those farms, two things have been done. First, a tract 
of land has been set aside upon which the research people could carry 
on the experimental work on such things as the water requirements 
of different crops, testing of crop varieties, the fertility requirements, 
and so forth. 

Senator Youne. They furnish some personnel, too, do they not ? 

Dr. Saurer. Not for this research work. That is being done by the 
research people. 

But the Bureau of Reclamation does supply the farm and an oper- 
ator, and the part of the farm not doreted to research is used more 
or less for farm-scale trials of the things the research men find out. 
And that is pretty much the Bureau of Reclamation’s job. It is a 
sort of demonstration type of work from their standpoint. 

Senator Youna. It presents a difficult problem for the Appropria- 
tions Committee to appropriate funds for that kind of an operation. 
It seems to me if one agency were in charge of it and each one con- 
ea some funds to this program it would simplify our work 

ere. 

Dr. Saurer. The research moneys have come to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Senator Harpen. That was the testimony before this committee. 

Senator Young. The testimony yesterday was that the Bureau of 
Reclamation furnished some of the personnel. 

Mr. Saurer. It is possible. I was not aware, Senator, that they 
furnish personnel to actually do the research. 

Senator Youna. Perhaps not actually doing the research. 

Dr. Saurer. They have supplied some of the facilities, like the pre- 
development farms, and they have helped to bring water to these pre- 
development farms and that sort of thing. 


Senator Youna. Does the soil-conservation program also contribute 
funds? 
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Dr. Saurer. No; not-for this. = 

Senator Corpon. I do not understand what you are doing here. I 
can understand this general planning you have been outlining here 
seems to me like ‘a sound, forward step, but there you are dealing 
with the farmers who are in the business of making their living oper- 
ating a farm. , 

Here you are on a demonstration unit where you must either leave 
your job of telling other people what to do and go in and learn your- 
self what to do, or you have no business there. That is not your 
business, is it? 


ENGINEERING DUTIES IN IRRIGATION PROGRAM 


Dr. Saurer. We have the responsibility, Senator, in the Soil Con- 
servation Service, for one segment of the agricultural research pro- 
gram, namely, the engineering phase of irrigation and drainage. 

We have that field of research assigned in the Service. 

It is a little different from what I was saying a few minutes ago, 
that our principal research was to implement our operating program 
alone. We do have the responsibility for irrigation engineering re- 
search like the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Engineering has 
the general responsibility for the agronomic research. 

What we are asking for in this $130,000 is for that phase of the 
research in the new reclamation areas. 

Senator Corpon. A half million dollars. 

Dr. Savrer. $130,000. 

Senator Corpon. What I am looking at is the $500,000—$530,000. 

Dr. Saurer. That is the total. I can discuss why we need the other 
$400,000. That is for assistance to the new districts that are being 
formed in these reclamation areas and is for the purpose of assisting 
farmers in laying out their irrigation systems, leveling the land, get- 
ting their drainage systems set up and all the things you need to do 
to get a successful operation started. 

nator Cordon. Son long have you been doing that ¢ 

Mr. Dyxes. Since 1904. 

The Soil Conservation Service hasn’t, Senator, but this part of 
the research work was done in the part of the old Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, which in 1939 was transferred to the Soil Con- 
servation Service. We have had the irrigation and drainage responsi- 
bilities since that time. We have men in that group that have been 
with the Department 40 years or more, and they are experienced in 
this irrigation field. 

Senator Corvon. My purpose in asking the question was to limit 
it to irrigation of reclamation areas, not general agriculture, but with 
respect to new areas being brought under irrigation through reclama- 
tion procedures under the Reclamation Act. 

During all this period of time the Department of Agriculture has 
been charged with the duty of the on-the-ground engineering neces- 
sary for leveling and bringing water to that land; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. 

Dr. Satter. The research part of it. = 

Senator Corvon. That is why I asked the question. I thought 
that was all handled by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
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Mr. Dyxes. They have never done research of that kind. That has 
always been done by the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Corpon. Do they transfer funds from the project for that 
purpose ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. No, sir; we have always sought an appropriation in 
the regular manner for doing that for nearly half a century. 

Senator Corpon. Under the newer plans which have been de- 
veloped in the last few years—and you can correct me, Senator Hay- 
den, if I am wrong on this—they have added what they termed sub- 
jugation. 

Is that the word, Senator Hayden? 

Senator Haypren. They have done that in certain specific areas on 
more or less an experimental basis. It is not common to the entire 
Service. 

Senator Corpon. There they would go in and level the land, put in 
the necessary drainage to take the water off, also bring in the con- 
duits, bring the water on, and plant the crop before a farmer touched 
it. 

Senator Haypen. That has been done in one or two instances. The 
first instance of that was under the Indian service, in the Indian 
reservation. The superintendent there was an experienced farmer. 
He started out with an ordinary scraper and some mules and tried to 
level some land to get it in shape. 

Then when they heard about it they were giving him better and 
better equipment and taught those Indians how to run it. They have 
about fifteen or twenty thousand acres of land and planted it in al- 
falfa and then leased the alfalfa land to stockmen to get the humus 
into the soil and nitgrogen into the alfalfa before they turned it over 
to the Indians to work. 

That plan has been carried out in one or two instances by the Rec- 
lamation Bureau, but it is not a general practice. 

Senator Corpvon. And where it is carried out, has that sort of thing 
been done by the Department of Agriculture ? 

Dr: Sauter. No, 

Senator Corpon. That is, they get the piece of land right up to the 
point where a farmer can go and take off fein first crop. 


WATER CONSERVATION PROJECTS 


Dr. Saurer. No; I don’t think we have done any of that. 

Mr. Dykes. We have done that, Senator, not in duplication of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, but on the Case-Wheeler projects, that is 
water conservation and utilization projects. 

Senator Francis Case, when he was in the House, introduced that 
legislation in the House, and Senator Wheeler in the Senate. Wecom- 
monly refer to them as Case-Wheeler projects. 

Those were small projects in which the Bureau of Reclamation 
brought the water to the high point on the farm. At that point the 
Department of Agriculture took over. The projects were started by 
the Farm Security Administration and transferred to the Soil Con- 
servation Service about 1945. We have been handling them since 
that time. 

In these cases we do go through the process of subjugation, finishin 
the land leveling and putting in the farm distribution system an 
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farm drainage system, if necessary, to tie in with the Bureau’s over- 
drainage system for the project. 

In some cases it has been possible, before the settlers even got on 
the land, to rent that land to neighboring farmers and they have put 
in crops. We have tried to do that with sandy lands which would be 
subject to blowing once we took the grass off. 

Senator Corvon. This question is raised, Mr. Chairman, the recla- 
mation project is under reclamation law, where the capital is payable 
without interest over a term of years. If this type of work is done 
there and it is not done by Reclamation or at the cost of Reclamation, 
but is done by the Department of Agriculture, then there are benefits 
to the project which might go into a very large sum of seats for 
there is no repayment to the Government, but where there is a charge 
against the Department of Agriculture that perhaps is not a proper 
charge against the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Russeti. Of course, those Case-Wheeler projects were al- 
ways rather confusing tome. I raised the question here every year for 
2 or 5 years. 

Tt was put under agricultural work that seemed to me to properly 
belong in the reclamation service, but it was done by special statute. 

I think we finished out those projects and got in some others that 
were brought in by way of amendment, three or four projects that 
were brought in by way of amendment to the Case-Wheeler Act, and 
they are not quite completed yet. 

Mr. Dyxes. That is correet, sir. 

Senator Russetz. Of course, what it really amounts to is a subsidy 
through appropriations to agriculture, to the project that is going 
to be turned over to the settler by Reclamation. That is what it really 
amounts to. 

It is just a Federal subsidy to go and do work of leveling and work 
of one kind and another. 

Senator Haypen. But so far as I know, in the reclamation service, 
the charge has been assessed against the land. 

Senator Russet... No; there appropriations are not assessed against 
any land. 

Senator Haypen. I say where it has been done directly by the reec- 
lamation service. 

Senator Russeiu. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. There was about 4,000 acres that was cleared and 
put in alfalfa. Then they had a drawing among veterans. The only 
ones who could qualify were men who were veterans, who were farm- 
ers, who had farm experience and had $3,000. They got a group in 
there that could afford it. They had a pretty tough time until this 
year, and they are on top of the world now. 

They sell their alfalfa hay for $50 a ton, 

Mr. Dyxes. Senator, may I clear up just one point concerning these 
projects, if I can? The places where we have done the land leveling 
and preparation prior to being settled have been on Government- 
owned land and such preparation is taken into account in the price at 
which the land is sold to those settlers. 

If we assist with the work on a privately owned piece of land, by 
providing the technical assistance, the farmer, in that same project, 
pays the cost of that leveling and puts in his own ditches, just as the 
farmers would in an old reclamation area anyway. 
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Senator Corvon. To whom do they pay the money ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. He pays it to the Government of the United States. 

Senator Corvon. On whose account? If the work was done by the 
Department of Agriculture, there is no law for the Department of 
Agriculture to spend money and have it repaid under Reclamation. 

Under what law is it repaid ¢ 


CASE-WHEELER ACT 


Mr. Dyxes. Under the Case-Wheeler Act, Senator, the division of 
responsibility is that the Department of Agriculture has the selling 
of the land after subdividing the project into reasonable irrigation 
units. 

We owned the land. The land was purchased originally under the 
terms of the act or it was already Government-owned land, some of 
it, acquired, of course, under the Bankhead-Jones Act, Some of the 
land on those projects could be reclaimed. Some of it was public 
domain, and some other lands were transferred by other departments 
to our Department for this purpose. 

When we sell the Jand the money goes into the Treasury of the 
United States. In the case of the private individual, he pays the con- 
tractor who does the work; he does not pay us. We just provide the 
technical assistance to do the work. 

Senator Russe... That is at variance with my understanding about 
some of those Case-Wheeler projects. The testimony here in times 
past was that all of that work was not charged, that the statute 
specifically permitted it not to be done. 

I am going to check into that. As you say, every dollar of that 
appropriation is going to be paid, and I think you will find that is not 
correct. 

Mr. Dyxes. Senator, not every dollar. In each project there was 
an amount set up which we were supposed to recover to the Treasury 
of the United States, based on the economists’ figuring of the amount 
the farmers could repay. 

Senator Russeti. That is a lot different in comparison with the 
money that is spent there. 

Mr. Dyxes. Our charges for these lands, however, based on an ap- 
praisal, as we understand it, required under the law, will bring back 
to the Federal Treasury nearly $2 million; more than we were ex- 
pected to recover. 

And what I want to tell you is that, to the extent possible to us under 
the law, we have tried to take into account the development work 
done in our selling price. 

Senator Russe... I do not doubt that a bit, and it may be $2 million 
more than you expected to recover. 

But the estimates were very clear here. 

Mr. Dykes. You are entirely clear. 

Senator Russet. I went into it exhaustively 2 or 3 years ago, that 
they were not going to get back all the money spent; that they were 
charging all that the traffic would bear, but it was not as much as the 
total amount of the expenditure. 

I think if you look into it again you will find there is in there what 
amounts to Federal subsidy of some very substantial sums of money, 
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I am not complaining about it. It may be worth while to get that 
area developed. But you are not going to get back all that-was appro- 
priated. 

All right, you may proceed, Dr. Salter. 


COORDINATED RESEARCH PROGRAM DEVELOPED 


Dr. Sauter. Mr. Chairman, perhaps we should say a little bit more 
about the $130,000 for research and the $400,000 for direct assistance to 
the farmers along the same lines as we ordinarily assist district co- 
operators. 

No single agency in the Department is responsible for all of the 
various kinds of information needed by new settlers, yet coordinated 
research programs must be developed to avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tion and expenditures. The research programs in new reclamation 
areas have been jointly developed by the Department agencies, under 
the leadership of the Research Administrator, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation in the Department of the Interior. 

In other words, we worked together in developing what was needed 
to be done. . 

A well-balanced research program has been planned, but has not 
been carried out because some participating agencies have lacked the 
necessary funds. 

Senator Corvon. Does that mean it has never been carried out? 

Dr. Saurer. No. What I mean is that there have been planning in 
these areas well balanced research programs, but all agencies did not 
move ahead coordinately. 

Senator Corvon. Some of the agencies could and did go forward, 
and others could not and did not; is that correct? 

Dr. Sauter. Yes. 

For example, the agronomic research under the leadership of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, with 
State experiment stations participating, is well under way in the 
Columbia Basin. 

The Soil Conservation Service, however, has not had the funds or 
men to do the needed engineering research included in the over-all 

lan. 

With this increase of $130,000 we will be able to place the men 
needed in the Columbia Basin to bring the engineering information 
in line with the agronomic information. 

In the Middle Snake area in Idaho, on the other hand, the Soil 
Conservation Service is adequately staffed to go ahead with the engi- 
neering phases of the coordinated program, while the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering men are needed badly 
to work on the agronomic phases. 

Senator Cornon. You prefer to do half the job in two places rather 
than all of it in one; is that it? 

Dr. Saurer. That is the way the work got started. 

In other areas, little or no work has been done by either agency. 
New information is also needed in such reclamation areas as the Wel- 
ton-Mohawk in Arizona; the Frenchman-Cambridge in Nebraska, 
and Riverton in Wyoming. Those are the areas where we"would ex- 
pect to concentrate this $130,000 on research, cooperating with the 
other research agencies. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Now, we come to the second item of the $530,000. Four hundred 
thousand dollars of this five hundred and thirty thousand dollar item 
will be used to provide much needed extra technical assistance to the 
10 to 12 soil-conservation districts in which the major Federal reclama- 
tion projects for the delivery of water to new lands are located. 

These districts need more than the normal amount of assistance 
that we are able to give. For example, the 80,000 acres of land in the 
Columbia Basin to be brought under irrigation during the next 2 
years lie largely in two soil-conservation districts. 

About $150,000 for additional personnel and other expenses is 
needed in the two districts to determine the best land use, to plan 
and install erosion control and water conservation practices including 
land leveling; for design, layout and supervision of installation of 
farm irrigation systems, to determine the best method of water ap- 
plication; for design, layout and supervision of installations of needed 
farm drainage systems, and, in general, to convert from dryland to 
irrigation farming. 

Senator Russeu.. Just a moment. How many years do you feel it 
is going to take you to do that work ¢ 

r. Satter. We believe it will take from 3 to 5 years to finish it up, 
Senator. 

Senator Russrri. That is about $10 an acre on those 80,000 acres 
just for planning. 

Dr. Satter. With $150,000 annually, I think we can do it in 3 years 
in these two districts in the Columbia Basin. 

Senator Corvon. Who would do the work physically ? 

Mr. Dyxers. The farmers and contractors. 

Senator Corvon. Who will furnish the money then to pay for it? 

Mr. Dyxes. They will. 

Mr. Witx1aMs. Senator, I was out in the State of Washington just 
a few weeks ago and I will tell you a little bit about it. 

On the land coming into irrigation this year in the Columbia Basin 
project, they estimate that somewhere between 700 and 900 new set- 
tlers will arrive in that area during this next fiscal year. 

Many of them are already there. Farmers are going ahead with 
either their own capital or, in some cases, with loans provided by the 
Farmers Home Administration or other loaning sources, to go ahead 
and level the land and put in the initial irrigation systems. 

Many of the farmers have some money to go ahead with that job. 
We are now in the process of providing technical assistance to new 
settlers. We have worked with some 200 of those new settlers, but 
there are some 600 more in prospect that we cannot get to, that never- 
theless are in the process of settling and want to get their lands under 
irrigation this coming year. 

e are staking out the leveling jobs and staking out the farm- 
irrigation systems. Private contractors are doing the actual work, 
are being paid by the farmers themselves either with their own capital 
or with borrowed capital from loaning agencies. 

Senator Corpon. In my country, they get together and buy them- 
selves a land plane and go out and go to work. 

Mr. Wiuii1ams. Some soil-conservation districts have the pooling 
of equipment in mind to help with that job. 
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As I understand it, there are two districts which have just been 
organized and have not acquired any equipment. But that is one 
of the possibilities in the future. 

Senator Corpon. Then all of the technical work will be done with 
nonreimbursable technical assistance; is that right? 

Mr. Wititams. That is right. 

Senator Corvon. That is, from the Department of Agriculture. 
And when it comes to putting that technical assistance into operation 
the physical work on the land, that ceases to be your job and becomes 
the job of the landowner and he pays for it; is that correct? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. That is right. 

Mr. Dykes. He does get some help from ACP, of course, Senator. 

Senator Corpon. I understand that; like all other farmers do who 
apply. 

Dr. Saurer. Our problem in the Columbia Basin for example, is 
illustrated by the fact that we are putting in about $1,500,000 for all 
69 districts in the State of Washington, and it does not seem quite fair 
to take from the other districts enough to give 10 percent of the total 
to these two districts, and that is why we are asking for $150,000 there. 

We have exactly the same situation existing in Wyoming where 
about $70,000 in additional assistance is needed in two districts to help 
new settlers start farming right in reclamation areas. 

Soil Conservation Service assistance to the 38 districts in Wyoming 
totals less than $700,000. 

That again would be about 10 percent of the total for the State. 

Other districts needing thtesidl amounts of technical assistance be- 
cause of the opening of new irrigated lands include one or more in 
Arizona, Nebraska, and Colorado. 

I want to make it clear that this need for extra assistance is a short- 
time, rather than a long-time need. Usually the extra work can be 
done in a district in 3 to 5 years. If at the end of that time no addi- 
tional new land is brought under irrigation requiring this special type 
of help in new locations in other districts, the personnel will be shifted 
to regular work in districts and their salaries and expenses will be 
absorbed in average district allowances. 

Senator Russer1. I am going to put you on notice. I do not know 
how long I have been here, but I have a pretty good memory. TI have 
been here 3 to 5 years now. Iam going to check up very carefully on 
that statement you have just made. 

Dr. Saurer. I hope you do, Senator, and I hope we come through 
with it. 

WORK MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


In conclusion, I want to point out to this committee the remarkable 
job that has been done through work management improvement in the 
Soil Conservation Service that has permitted transferring resources 
from housekeeping and administrative chores to field work. The per- 
centage of total appropriations spent for other than direct field costs 
in the Service has been cut from 24.4 percent in 1942 to 13.7 percent 
in 1951. 

We feel that we are getting to a point of rather high efficiency in 
the utilization of our administrative people. The workload that these 
folks carry is generally in excess of the standard workload. 
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Senator Corpon, Was that change made by virtue of the fact of in- 
creased efficiency, or was it due to the fact that you got more money / 

Dr. Saver. It was not due to our getting more money. 

Senator Corvon. Do you maintain the same type of overhead and 
put the rest of the money in the field? 

Dr. Saurer. We have actually reduced our total overhead, Sena- 
tor, while we were increasing the field activities. 

This tightening up on administrative costs has been done in order 
to place the maximum amount of our resources right out on the land 
where we actually accomplish conservation. 

We are continually studying our procedures at all levels to increase 
efficiency even further. 

I urge your committee to give serious consideration to all of the 
factors I have presented as you review our 1953 budget estimates. 

Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, if we have completed Dr. Salter’s 
statement, I want to ask a question about a special problem we have in 
Arizona. 

Senator Russet, Very well. 


FLOOD PRO'TECTION—AGUA FRIA VAULEY, ARIZ, 


Senator Haypen. I was reminded of it when we spoke about this 
fund for emergency flood control last year. 

I am not seeking anything of that kind, but we did have a flood 
in the lower Agua Fria River Basin this last year that did $4 mil- 
lion worth of damage, tremendous damage, to some of the highest 
productive agricultural land in America, 

It is land where they grow grapes that are shipped to New York 
and bring the highest market price in America. It is land that can 
grow two and three bales of cotton an acre. 

Senator Corpon. Where is that located ? 

Senator Hayoen. The Agua Fria Valley. 

In the course of that flood, the Army Air Base at Luke Field was 
flooded and a naval installation was flooded located below the farm 
land or in the vicinity of the farm land. 

Immediately after that, the Corps of Engineers estimated that 
probably to protect the field would require halt a million dollars, 
which would be for a levee around the field. 

To discharge the water would put that water on very valuable agri- 
cultural land. 

The same situation was true with respect to the Naval installation. 

They have organized the Agua Fria Soil Conservation District, and 
the Soil Conservation Service, as I understand it, has worked out a 
plan to retain these floodwaters above the irrigated land. 

What I want to inquire of Mr. Dykes over here is how he is getting 
along with the Corps of Engineers in working out some cooperative 
effort whereby the Department of Defense can cooperate with the soil 
conservation district in contributing its share to a sound flood con- 
trol project. 

Mr. Dyes. Senator, our plan for the protection of the Agua Fria 
district, Luke Field, and Litchfield Park, which is the Navy installa- 
tion, has been completed and turned over to the district. 

We have also made available to the Corps of Engineers five copies 
of that plan. We have been in contact with them several times, and 
Colonel Hiatt promises me that: he will have an opinion from the dis- 
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trict office at Los Angeles, which is handling the matter for him in 
time for the civil functions hearings. 

Senator Hayppen. I want to be perfectly frank with the committee 
and say that did not seem exactly the way to go about it. If we have 
to wait for an authorization in civil functions and then wait for the 
appropriations that way, we could get some flood control there in about 
5 to 6 years. 

In the meantime, if the Department of Defense determined that 
these military installations require immediate protection, they are 
going to come in here and ask for a half million or more dollars to 
do it. 

It struck me that there ought to be some quicker form of coop- 
eration. 

That is why I am trying to get the two services together to present 
to the Appropriations Committee here some plan that will let the 
Federal Government contribute its fair share toward the project, 
with the thorough understanding, of course, that the farmers that 
have organized the district have assessed themselves for all the bene- 
fit they get to the land. 

Senator Russgexixi. Does that irrigation project have a dam? 

Senator Haypven. No. It is just pump water. 

Senator Russeiz. All I have been hearing is of the need for water 
in Arizona. 

If you have that kind of flood, it seems to me you should have some 
kind of system to save the water instead of pumping it over moun- 
tains. 

Senator Haypen. The water drains from mountain ranges, and 
if you have a torrential rain it just comes down and floods the valley. 

What they plan to do is build dikes and hold the water on the desert 
above the cultivated area, to retain the water instead of having it 
cross the farms and do tremendous damage. 

Senator Corvon. It would help the watertable, too, would it not? 

Senator Haypen. That is exactly it. It would help the watertable 
for pumping irrigation water. 

It is a perfectly feasible plan, but what I am anxious to have done 
at this time is to see that there is a thorough understanding between 
the Corps of Engineers and the Service as to what is the best way to 
approach it. 

fr. Dyxes. Senator, we feel we are on safe ground. We are hope- 
ful the Corps will say, “Yes, the plan prepared for the district by the 
Soil Conservation Service will adequately protect Luke Field, the 
Army airfield, and Litchfield Park, which is the Navy installation in 
that area.” 

It is our opinion that if the funds necessary for the adequate protec- 
tion of Luke Field and Litchfield Park were added to the funds that 
the local people say they raise that the full cost can be met. The local 
people will assess themselves through the Maricopa County Water Con- 
servation District No. 1—you see, the Soil Conservation District does 
not have the assessing power but these people have their irrigation 
district, Maricopa County No. 1, and through it they have the power 
of assessment. -~ 
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Also, there have been sizable contributions promised. Goodyear 
Rubber has a very sizable installation at Litchfield Park, and the 
damage to their properties, we understand, was somewhat in excess 
of $200,000, and they want to protect their lands and buildin 

If the amount of money needed to protect Luke Field and Litchfield 
Park were added to what the local people can raise, we think it would 
do the job and protect the whole area. 

It would not be possible for the local people to raise the necessary 
funds to protect the agricultural land separate and apart from the pro- 
tection of the Luke Field and Litchfield Park. 

I think the Senator has a very reasonable proposition. 

Senator Russeti. How do you propose to go about that, Mr. Dykes? 
Do you plan to run the floodwater out into the desert ? 

Mt . Dyxes. The flood water comes from the White Tank Mountains. 
it comes down the slope very fast and hits the irrigated land below 
und it would require a series of structures, dikes, that would stop that 
run-off water and hold it off the irrigated lands. 

Mr. Williams was out there recently. 

What it is? Four structures? 

Mr. WitutamMs. Four dikes that are rather long, but low in height. 
They back up the water temporarily in the peak of the flood and with 
conduits through the dikes to release the water into the natural chan- 
nels on a regulated basis. 

Thus it just spreads out the time of run-off and regulates it to the 
channel capacities that are available. 

In the meantime, the water is backed up over several hundreds of 
acres of desert lands that are quite sandy, and much of it will go into 
the ground water basin. 

Senator Haypen. I wanted to bring the matter to the attention of 
the committee because if you can work out a plan we will have to con- 
sider it. 

I do not care how it is done, just as long as it is done. I do not want 
somebody to run a dike around the two installations and then the 
water will run off on somebody else and do more damage. 

Senator Russet. Dr. Salter, we are glad to have had you here. The 
Soil Conservation Service is an agency that I have followed with in- 
tense interest since its inception. The future of our civilization in this 
country in a large measure depends on you. 

Senator Haypen. It has been my privilege to be a private in rank 
and perhaps a second lieutenant to a general who has engineered these 
matters in all the years through Congress. 

Senator Russet... I want to say one thing. I do not know whether 
you have the same zeal and crusading spirit in Washington that you 
ave in the field, but if you go around to these districts you see the 
little fellows who are technical advisers in an ordinary district, and 
you find a man who is not a clock watcher, who does not work 8 hours 
a day and 5 days a week. 

He will go out to a farm on Sunday afternoon if it suits the farmer 
and stay with him until 11:30 at night. I have not seen more en- 
thusiastic public servants, on the whole, than in the area with which 
I am familiar, people who are actually doing this work in the field with 
the farmers. They are fine, patriotic, and inspired public servants, 
most. of them. 
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I have seen two or three exceptions, but taking them by and large, 
they are employees who really have the crusading spirit to save the 
soil of America and to replenish it. 

Dr. Saurer. That is one thing that impressed me greatly comin 
into the Service from the outside and it applies to employees at a 
levels; the enthusiasm for the job, the recognition of the importance of 
the thing they are doing, and their willingness to work. Hours mean 
nothing to them, asarule. It is getting the job done. 

I have been greatly pleased with the type of people we have working 
in the Service. 

Senator Russet. When a man tells him he is going to put the plan 
into effect, on some farm in his district, I have seen their faces light 
up just like somebedy left them an inheritance or something. 

I had hoped to be also able to deal this morning with the flood-con- 
tro] work, but because of the lateness of the hour and since I have 


another meeting at 1 o’clock, we will not take up the flood control now. 
The committee stands in recess until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 
(Whereupon at 12:25 p. m., Tuesday, March 25, 1952, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, March 26. 
1952.) 





